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CAN’T CHAPELS BE PRE-FABRICATED? 


ep 17 BSAenry R. Mahler, Jr. 


ee BOYS, THE BLUEPRINT’S 
Durhe™, Gerring YELLOW 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 


TWO DISCUSSIONS OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON: Feb. 26 and Mar. 5 


KELSEY REGEN 
Sermon on page five. 
Churches served by Dr. Regen are shown here: Madi- 
son Avenue, Covington, Ky., (right), First church 
(USA), Middletown, N. Y., (below), and his present 
ehurech, First, Durham, N. C., (lower right). 










































































r which we have discussed here before and 
Letters to the Editors will again. Our original statement was 
not intended to suggest any narrow in- 
I . Si li ; . Ch hA hi y ional tests. We a 
nsists on Simplicity in Church Architecture  ‘crrcistion of vocatio ts 
glad Lexington Presbytery is doing such 
a thorough job. 
Understandable to Unlettered Helpful Tests c — 
TO THE OUTLOOK: TO THE OUTLOOK: ounseling Is Important OLD 
Regarding the church architecture con- We appreciate your commendation of TO THE OUTLOOK: 2 agp 
troversy (OUTLOOK, Feb. 6): our Vocational Guidance Service in Lex- In an editorial of February 6 you com- Vol. 13 
1. There is no such idea as pure Gothic. ington Presbytery in the editorial sec- mend Lexington Presbytery for “requir- — 
All buildings are functional, expendable tion of the February 6 issue. However, ing all candidates for church vocations to 
and depreciated the moment they are com- we feel that you have been misinformed take a vocational guidance test” (Italics Oxn 
pleted. They are a dead loss. or that we have failed to give you full in- mine). It is true that we expect the candi- 
2. It is basically improper to confine, formation about it. dates to take advantage of our Vocational 
in one’s mind, the Presence of God to any Your phrase “a vocational guidance test” Guidance Service, but from my point of "Reg 
particular place, time, relation, or form is misleading, if not actually a misnomer. view as a pastor the difference between 
of building. Vocational guidance makes use of many a vocational guidance test and a voca- 
3. The genius of Protestant and Re- tests—but that is not all by any means! tional guidance service must be made very In . 
formed modes of worship has been a sim- Just as important are personal conferences carefully, 
plicity, understandable—in every sense— with the counselor and the use of occupa- Some of our youth have been given voca- 
to the most unlettered persons. tional reading material. During the con- tional guidance tests in the schools, but Says I 
4. The curse of many congregations has_ ferences the individual’s problems regard- they (and also the experts in the field) say Is Obje 
been “four walls.” Men have built ing a vocational choice may be discussed that when counseling by a trained expert St. L 
churches with a “tower of Babel” ambi- and his test results interpreted to him so accompanies the testing it is of infinitely i 
tion. A building which does not leave its that they are related to his own situation. more value. Our Vocational Guidance are see! 
worshippers in a condition of mobility for The occupational reading material includes Counselor, Miss Lillian Pennell, uses scien- clergyn 
evangelism becomes a stumbling block and .books and pamphlets of a general nature tific methods to determine the interest, Bishop 
a hindrance to the gospel. as well as those that give information ability, opportunity, and personality fac- York. 
5. “God is a spirit and they that worship about specific vocations. 7. tors involved in a vocational choice, but j 
him must worship him in spirit and in Tests, of course, play an important role the thing that makes the service of tre- He ¥ 
truth.” Therefore, it is possible to wor- in giving a scientific measure as a good mendous value to our youth is the per- “restric 
ship God truly without any visual aids or _indic *of a persan’s interests and abili- sonal counseling. of Chri 
furnishings. (Blind people worship with ties. And all chal Gases in vocational Those of us who have seen our young ever e} 
the sighted.) guidance are classified as psychological people helped so greatly in the making of 3 
The symbolism of the Bible in the center tests. So your statement that “. . . it the very important decision of how they righteo 
is very important and proper, but its be- would b®@ well for all presbyteries to in- shall invest their lives are sold on it. We In a 
ing there does not assure us that it is in. sist upon . . . psyohological tests as well” feel that we are doing something definite Metrop 
the center of either our preaching, our calls for that which we are already doing.* about our very firm conviction that God Method 
lives or our worship. In Lexington Presbytery we offer this has a plan for each life and a calling for “Re 
E. 0. McKAY. service to all young people (and older everyone. _ 
Leesburg, Fla. ones, if they desire it) to help them to R. MURPHY WILLIAMS, Jr. credit 
make their own decisions as to a life- Staunton, Va. ‘Comm 
work. We want them to realize that the ‘ Ss 
A U G U S T A Lord has a place for each life and that a Approves Presbyterian Schools be oy 
vocation does not have to be a church 
eq? vocation to be Christian. Our requirement 7 SHE OUTILACE: io “Pro 
Military Academy that ministerial candidates have full bene- Look to the Future” (OUTLOOK, Jan. attemp' 
fit of this guidance service is to help them 30) einlienges the church te seme Me- Ipi 

Fort Defiance, Virginia e : . Dp reaching projects. Of them all, I would pulpit, 

One of America’s oldest and most dis- ? be ea that their interests and like to render my most emphatic approval who pr 
tinguished military schools, located in abilities correlate in the direction of their e - : : 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah chosen field. of No. V—“The establishment of Presby- ing liq 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all HOWARD McK. WILSON terian high schools in the larger cities— build a 
eS ee Geet het ~~ pe . and the establishment of Presbyterian ie i 
Benertasent Honor R. 0. T. C. School. Religious Education Committee, grade schools in the smaller cities and 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- Lexington Presbytery towns,” etc. pagan 
estant cadets required to attend the Pisheswiite Ya. ? Since the MacCollum decision of the Su- man’s | 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- prea Celsh Mae wine eur yuan extiet | 

5 ” — . system officia ut not ac : ‘ 
“The information and catalog, write Pr pieciene Eagan Thete use it would ouie tat this is the gnantent Bish 
Colonel Chas. 8. Roller, Jr. Principal. what we meant either, Bt» a longer etery challenge confronting the church today. mentat 
The quotation from Henry Luce on Page especia 
~ 4 of the same issue gives point to the mat- paper f 
K I N MM C O L L E; ¢ E ter: “Within the next twenty years one “Wh 
of two things will happen in education. b , 

Fully accredited 4 year college. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Either Christian-minded parents will ca . 
Founded 1867. Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. withdraw their children from secularized dating 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: public schools, or the classrooms will have combin 

(1) Competitive (3) Grant in Aid to give some form of Christian nurture.” 

(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work : of a f 

Summer session, Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. Catalog. Many of our Florida churches, as else- 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. where, are already maintaining nursery need t 
schools or kindergartens for sub-primary editori 
week-day education with a religious em- free bu 

Cc A M P A N D Cc re) N F E R E N Cc E ') | R E ane) R S phasis. Query: Is our Assembly’s Train- labor 1] 
ing School facing the challenge of the in- 
creasing demand for teachers in these church 
week-day schools? “it 
LET US PAY THE MEDICAL ROBERT EXCELL FRY. — | upon 
= BILLS FOR YOUR CAMPERS Ment sential 
== equally 
—* $1500.00 for Accidental Death P b t : J : C lle dent u 
ia a resbyterian Junior College | 
p to $1000.00 for Polio rier. A ’ ineulea 
4 . Standard two-year college courses 
3 Up to $1000.00 for Accident leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- sential 
Up to $100.00 for all other Iliness paratory courses for tenth, eleventh racy.” 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
—_ = s New Low Premium Write for Latest Details istration. One and two year commer- Bish 
=>% _ a44 1 Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company. la phe betes nae _ replyir 
TT DH OOT ; : ; tention. Summer School. vadows 
: ‘ U ' Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina Flynn 
D 0 . He sai 
PRESBYTER Oo LOO rage 
TH IAN UT re-entere a second-cl - 
- the act of aaah 8, 1879. Spublishea > % o- endear oo tetoe by BL ey North ‘Sixth Street, — ¥ Fly 
Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 10c a copy. $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra 
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Oxnam Lashes Out at 


‘Reactionary Forces’ 
In St. Louis Address 


Says Intimidation of Ministers 
Is Objective Which Is Sought 

St. Louis. (RNS)—Reactionary forces 
are seeking to intimidate this country’s 
clergymen, according to Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxman of New 
York. 

He said these forces were seeking to 
“restrict the preaching of the gospel 
of Christ to those platitudes that for- 
ever evade the fundamental issues of 
righteousness and justice.” 

In an address before the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Church Federation, the 
Methodist leader asserted: 

“Reactionary forces strive to dis- 
credit our ministers by labelling them 
‘Communists,’ and revolutionists seek 
to destroy our conservatives by label- 
ling them ‘Fascists.’ 

“Protestants are resolved to resist all 
attempts to limit the freedom of the 
pulpit, whether they come from those 
who profiteer from the sale of debauch- 
ing liquors, from those who refuse to 
build an economic order in accord with 
the social ideals of Christ, or from the 
pagan state that denies the right of 
man’s final loyalty to God.” 

Sees Newspaper Monopoly 

Bishop Oxman warned against regi- 
mentation and centralization, citing 
especially current trends in the news- 
paper field. 

“When a democracy reduces the num- 
ber of independent critics by consoli- 
dating its newspapers into a few major 
combines,.”’ he said, ‘“‘the chief values 
of a free press are jeopardized. We 
need the voices of free preachers, the 
editorials of free writers, the genius of 
free businessmen, the creativity of free 
labor leaders, the leadership of a free 
church. 

“If a prophetic pulpit is dependent 
upon democracy for the freedom es- 
sential to the proper functioning, it is 
equally true that democracy is depen- 
dent upon prophetic preaching for the 
inculeation of those ideals that are es- 
Sential to the continuance of democ- 
Tacy.’’ 

Refers to Frynn Book 

Bishop Oxman began his address by 
replying to charges made against the 
Federal Council of Churches in John T. 
Flynn’s new book, “The Road Ahead. 
He said Flynn’s book was full of false- 
hoods and that his own statements used 
by Flynn were taken out of context. 





Peoria, Ill. (RNS)—More than 1,- 
000 Central Illinois high school stu- 
dents attended a religious emphasis 
conference held here under the spon- 
sorship of the Peoria Council of 
Churches. 

Seminar sessions pondered such 
problems as ‘‘What is sin? Is there 
an ‘unforgivable’ sin?’ ‘‘Will we al- 
ways have wars?” ‘‘Why men don’t 
drink’? and ‘‘Can you have fun and 
be a Christian?” 


Is Christian Fun Worth It? 


The seminar dealing with the last 
question reported their decision as 
being that ‘‘it wasn’t an easy life to 
have Christian fun, but it was worth 
| aa 

One member said they had agreed 
that fun must pass a kind of screen- 
ing test: ‘‘Does it harm me? Does 
it harm others? Does it benefit me?’’ 

A poll of another seminar revealed 
that there “is no unforgivable sin, 
due to the nature of God.”’ 

The group discussing the drink 





Y. P. Say ‘Not Easy to Have 


* ~ 5 
Christian Fun 
High School Students Ask and Answer Questions of Faith and Conduct 


question pointed out that some men 
don’t imbibe, and listed the follow- 
ing reasons for not taking up the 
habit: 

(1) It changes our outlook on life; 
(2) it ruins our health; (3) it ruins 
our security by taking away our 
money; (4) the Bible states drinking 
is wrong. 


War Is Not Inevitable 


The young people discussing war 
agreed it wasn’t inevitable, but that 
continued peace would ‘‘take a lot of 
work.”’ They frowned on Commu- 
nism and pacifism (‘‘because every- 
one would have to be a conscientious 
objector’), and on the amount of 
money spent on war preparation in- 
stead of peace. 

Agreement was expressed that 
“Everything that is beneficial in life 
can be traced back to the churches’”’ 
and to democracy, and that “A de- 
mocracy isn’t a democracy unless you 
have religion.’’ Several groups said 
that ‘“‘science and religion don’t con- 
flict.”’ 








On the Hydrogen Bomb 


Some Church Groups Condemn Action; Others See ‘Necessity’ 


New York. (RNS)—A strong protest 
against the manufacture of the hydro- 
gen bomb by the United States was 
voiced here in a statement issued by 
thirty Protestant religious leaders and 
educators. Signers included Kenneth 
S. Latourette, Yale Divinity School; 
Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard Divinity 
School; Clarence Pickett, American 
Friends Service Committee and others. 

The group warned against an action 
which, they said, would mean further 
loss of moral prestige at this time. 


Ohio Pastors Call for Peace Effort 


Columbus, O. (RN&:)—Ohio ministers 
have condemned the manufacture of the 
hydrogen and atom bombs and have 
called upon President Truman and Con- 
gress to lead a peace effort to abolish 
such weapons. In a resolution adopted at 
final sessions of the Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
vention here the clergymen said the pro- 
duction of such bombs “threatens the 


very existence of mankind and therefore 
is un-Christian.”’ 


Louisville Voices Opposition 


Louisville, Ky.—The Presbytery of 
Louisville in its mid-winter meeting ad- 
dressed an overture to the General As- 
sembly asking that it go on record as 
opposing the manufacture and use of 
the hydrogen bomb. The vote was 
27-16. 


Urge Peace Conference 

Newark, N. J. (RNS)—Fifty-three 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen, meet- 
ing here, called on President Truman to 
arrange a peace conference with leaders 
of the Soviet Union. In a telegram to 
the President and Secretary of State 
Acheson, the clergymen said they hoped 
Mr. Truman’s decision to produce hydro- 
gen bombs was “right.” They added 
they could only assume that “the facts 
before the President gave him no real- 
istic alternative.” 








Vatican ‘Regrets’ Necessity 
Rome. (RNS)—President Truman’s 
announcement that he had ordered the 
Atomic Energy Commission to produce 
hydrogen bombs was described here by 
Osservatore Romano. official Vatican 
newspaper, as of supreme importance to 
“all peace-loving peoples.’’ The paper 
said it regretted that the American 
President had been forced to ‘insist on 

atomic armament to save peace.”’ 


World Council Discussion 


Geneva.—tThe theological and moral 
problems involved in the development 
of hydrogen bombs will be up for con- 
sideration at the meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the World Council 
of Churches here February 21-23. Seven 
Americans are scheduled to attend the 
meeting. 


Mississippi Church Urges 
Legalized Sale of Liquor 
The legalized sale of liquor is being 
advocated by a Presbyterian church in 
Mississippi. 
In the 
Bible 
favor 


the men’s 
stand in 
praised the 


yreenville church 
recently took a 
of legalized liquor, 


class 


In establishing missions and 


work of their state legislator to that 
end, and commended the local Baptist 
pastor and their own minister, T. 
Russell Nunan for their courage, 
forthrightness and good sense.’”’ These 
persons had previously expressed them- 
selves in favor of state owned and con- 
trolled liquor stores. 

Following free discussion in the class 
on a Sunday morning, more than 40 
members voted unanimously to adopt 
the resolution which called the state’s 
laws on prohibition ‘‘a failure 
from the standpoint of both enforce- 
ment and public acceptance.” 

The men commended ‘‘with especial 
pride’”’ the public statement of their pas- 
tor favoring legalization under proper 
controls. Their statement said, in 
part: 


“The illegal traffic of liquor prevail- 
ing in our state, with its accompanying 
vices, corruption and disregard for law, 
constitutes the Number One problem of 
Mississippi. 

““As the best cure for this condition, 
we strongly indorse the passage of a 
sensible local option law at the 1950 
session of the Mississippi Legislature 
for submision to a vote of the people 
on a referendum.”’ 


various kinds of 


new work, a pastor raises the question— 


Can’t Chapels Be Pre-Fabricated? 


By HENRY R. MAHLER, Jr.* 


HE PRE-FABRICATED building 
industry is still in its infancy and 
an entirely satisfactory building 

Now is the 


T 


has not yet been produced, 
time, however, for the church to begin 
thinking of the potential advantages 
this industry may have to offer in the 
field of chapel 
buildings. 

The conservative nature of the church 
makes it all too prone to ignore any- 
thing that is new instead of showing a 
readiness to experiment. Churches have 
always been built with traditional ma- 
terials and along certain standardized 
lines, therefore the possibilities of new 


low-cost and movable 


materials and new methods may be over- 
looked by those who are bound by tradi- 
tion in these as well as other matters. 


To Be Transported 


Since the war I have often speculated 
about the practicability of a small stand- 
ardized pre-fabricated chapel that could 
be transported from place to place on 
a truck and erected quickly with ordi- 
nary or volunteer labor. It is my belief 
that our church would find a ready use 
for such a chapel if it could be worked 
It would be too big an undertak- 
ing for a congregation or a presbytery, 
but a prefabricating concern might con- 
sent to design a small chapel if ap- 
proached by the Board of Extension of 


out. 





*Minister of the Norton, Va., church. 


ourour church. In some cases only 
minor modifications would have to be 
made in present pre-fabricated buildings 
to render them suitable for chapel use. 
Not only our church but other denomi- 
nations might offer a fair market for 
such a chapel. 

If the Board of Church Extension 
placed an order for a number of such 
chapels they could then be rented to 
presbytery committees for an amount 
that would cover the depreciation on the 
building over its average life-time. 
Presbytery committees could then rent 
or lend them to meet a number of pos- 
sibilities such as: 


(a) A rural community, mining camp, 
or unchurched area of a city, where 
there may be some doubt about building 
a permanent church until the work has 
proved successful. A movable chapel 


could serve during a_ probationary 
period. 
(b) For transient industrial com- 


munities where there 
that the population 
five or ten years. 


is a possibility 
may remain only 


(c) For the use of any small congre- 
gation as temporary quarters while a 
new building is being constructed. This 
would be especially useful to churches 
building on a pay-as-you-go basis. More 
churches could finance their building 
programs without Home Mission aid if 
they had suitable quarters for worship 
over a period of several years while they 
were raising funds. Many one-room- 
schoolhouse Sunday schools would be 
glad to exchange their quarters for such 
a chapel. 


(d) To save Church Extension com. 
mittees much money that goes into ex- 
pensive permanent buildings in home 
mission communities that have never 
justified the outlay by subsequent 
growth—either numerical or spiritual. 


(e) In order to be able to enter a new 
industrial area or housing development 
and provide a temporary building ip. 
side of ten days. Services could begin 
at once in these buildings while a con- 
gregations was being formed and plans 
formulated for a more permanent struc- 
ture. 


In ways such as these a movable, 
easily-erected chapel could serve a pres- 
bytery in a variety of uses over its life- 
time. There are many problems that 
would have to be solved before such a 
building could be produced, but I am 
convinced that such a project is within 
the range of possibility because of the 
recent experience of our congregation 
in erecting a pre-fabricated steel build- 
ing as a chapel at one of our outposts. 

Two years ago a local bakery erected 
a steel building which captured our in- 
terest because of its neat appearance 
and the speed with which it went up. 
After a thorough investigation which re- 
vealed that it had already been used 
satisfactorily for church purposes in two 
Ohio towns, we placed an order for a 
28 x 48 foot building (about any width 
or length is abailable.) The shell— 
which included walls, windows, roof, 
and partitions for two rooms—cost a 
little under $2000. 


One Truck Brought It 


This building was brought from the 
factory on one ordinary truck; it was 
bolted to a concrete foundation, and 
erected by two men, with occasional 
help from a third person, in five days 
time. These men, volunteers, had never 
erected such a structure before but 
bolted it together by following the book 
of diagrams furnished with the build- 
ing. This was not the corrugated, quon- 
set hut type of building. The walls and 
roof are sixteen-inch wide galvanized 
steel plates which lock together to form 
a four inch studding on the inside simi- 
lar to a two-by-four. Furring strips 
can be nailed to these for wall board or 
plaster on the interior. 

After the building has been painted 
an observer at a little distance can’t 
tell that the building is steel. The 
biggest disadvantage of this type of 
building for church purposes is the low 
pitch of the roof, but we tried to over- 
come this handicap by erecting an alu- 
minum sheathed tower at the front to 
give added height to the building. The 
inside of this structure is finished like 
any other building, therefore it is not 
completely movable. However, if the 
outside shell of a building can be pre 
fabricated so as to bolt together and be 
easily transporied, it is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that some day an entire build- 
ing will be sold in a movable package— 
and our church should be ready to put 
such a building to good use for chapel 
purposes. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE OUTLOOK PULPIT 





Why We Crack-up: A Spiritual Inquiry 


Scriptural background: Mark 8:34- 
98: Matthew 6:19-24; Matthew 12:43- 


HE AVERAGE parish minister who 

has read a little history and bio- 

graphy, or who for as long as ten 
years has observed human nature care- 
fully and intimately is not shocked or 
surprised by what he reads or hears or 
sees. He may be disappointed by par- 
ticular individuals; but he is rarely 
shocked or surprised by human failures 
in general. 

That should be especially true of those 
ministers acquainted with the biblical 
doctrine of man and steeped in the Cal- 
yinistic interpretation of it. The Bible 
and John Calvin offer no illusions about 
man’s nature. Therefore, they leave lit- 
tle room for disillusionments or shock 
or surprise concerning men. Yet I con- 
fess some degree of both shock and sur- 
prise when I heard this statement made 
recently: 

“At the present rate of increase in 
mental illness, the time is not far off 
when more of our young people in high 
schools will end up in mental insti- 
tutions than in colleges.” 


No Longer Rare or Occasional 


Whether that was an extreme state- 
ment made for the sake of arousing 
alarm in a lethargic audience or whether 
it was a sober and reflective judgment 
based on scientific data I do not know. 
I simply pass it on to you for what it 
may or may not be worth. Mental and 
moral ‘“‘crack-up’’ is no longer a rare 
and occasional experience in the life 
of a community. 

Why do these things happen? What 
lies back of them? Until we find the 
right answers to those questions we 
never will find the right cure. 

There are some very obvious and well- 
known causes of mental and moral 
crack-up, and others which may not be 
so obvious and well-known. There are 
certainly physiological and psychological 
causes lying back of many cases of 
mental and moral crack-up. There is a 
mysterious relationship between the 
body and the mind, between physical 
health and mental health, and even be- 
tween endocrinology and character: and 
no science has yet fully probed that 
mystery. But the recognition of that 
relationship has in modern times given 
birth to a new and fascinating field of 
medical science known as psychosomatic 
medicine. And one day that mystery 
will have further light shed on it. 

Terrific social upheavals are another 
cause. War and widespread economic 
distress invariably take their tragic toll 
in mental and moral crack-ups. Some 
persons who otherwise might go through 
a normal life-span without reaching 
their “‘breaking point’’ are, in a time of 
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war or economic distress, suddenly pre- 
cipitated into situations they cannot 
stand up to: and they go to pieces. 
Still other causes are of a more inti- 
mate and personal kind: the death of a 
loved one with its consequent emotional 
shock; personal ambitions that are frus- 
trated; anxieties and fears of one kind 
or another; maladjustments of child- 
hood that are never corrected; adoles- 
cent storms that leave wounds and 
scars upon the sensitive texture of per- 
sonality; adult attitudes of envy, 
jealousy, resentment, anger, hatred, 
grudges nursed too long, and alcohol- 
ism which is both a cause and a symp- 
tom of mental and moral deterioration. 
All these are well-known and obvious 
causes of mental and moral crack-up. 
I merely mention them in passing, and 
move on to a deeper level of inquiry. 


The Real Causes Are Deep 


It is the insight of spiritual religion, 
supported indirectly by the judgment 
and conclusions of a growing number 
of doctors and psychiatrists, that these 
obvious and well-known causes of 
mental and moral crack-up are more ac- 
curately diagnosed as symptoms of im- 
pending crack-up—or at most, second- 
ary and contributory causes—rather 
than basic causes. It is the contention 
of this sermon that the basic cause of 
these secondary causes goes very much 
deeper. 

I read recently of a British ship which 
foundered in the Irish Sea several years 
ago. It happened in broad daylight, on 
a calm sea, under a clear sky, with the 
ship apparently under perfect control. 
Yet it ran aground on hidden shoals, 
fell apart, and sank. The Maritime 
Board of Inquiry finally decided that 
the reason for that incredible accident 
was the presence of a very large quan- 
tity of iron ore in the hold, and that 
the iron ore had so deflected the sen- 
sitive needle of the compass that the 
pilot was misled and unwittingly ran 
the ship aground. 

Whether that was a dependable mari- 


time inquiry or not, I do not know. But 
it is certainly an illuminating parable 
on personality and character crack-up. 
The real cause is not always those visi- 
ble, obvious and well-known factors. 
More often it is something unseen, hid- 
den, deep down in the interior of our 
personality and character which so de- 
fiects and distorts and warps the total 
direction of our life that we run 
aground, founder, and crack-up. 

What, then, are the deeper, primary, 
spiritual causes? 


When Self Is the Center 


First and basic is what is known as 
EGO-CENTRICITY. In plain, every- 
day, laymen’s language that means self- 
centeredness, an extreme form of ordi- 
nary, common selfishness. Now self- 
centeredness is a part of our natural 
make-up. As such it is not inherently 
and inescapably evil. But it can be- 
come acute, diseased, extreme. And 
when it does we get what the psy- 
chiatrists call ego-centricity: which, 
being translated, means a life centered 
in, focused upon, and revolving around 
the ego—the self. 

I believe you cannot find among com- 
petent books on psychology a single one 
that does not list ego-centricity or self- 
centeredness as one of the main causes 
of mental and moral sickness. But the 
Bible knew about it long before modern 
psychiatry came into existence. It is an 
old disease, and a stubborn and per- 
sistent one. 

The Bible is right in calling that 
“sin.” Indeed, that is ‘“‘the daddy of 
all other sins!’ Not only because it is 
an offense against God—it is that to 
be sure—but also because it is an offense 
against the very selfhood it seeks to 
protect. For the outcome of all such 
ego-centricity is just what Jesus said it 
would be—the final deterioration and 
destruction of the self it seeks to save. 

What differentiates persons from 
things is self-consciousness—the aware- 
ness of the self. And the crowning glory 
of human life is the achievement of a 
mature selfhood, responsible to God. Yet 
it is this very spiritual endowment in 
man that can become the cause of his 
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deterioration and downfall. For the 
tragedy of human life is in self-con- 
sciousness getting out of control, grow- 
ing into a malignant self-centeredness 
until each one of us lives in his own 
little world which he tries to compel to 
revolve around and serve the self. When 
that happens we open ourselves up to 
every conceivable enemy that can attack 
us. So that we are destroyed by the 
very effort to assert and defend the self. 
I think that is what Jesus meant when 
he spoke of losing one’s life by trying 
too hard to save it. 

It seems to be an inescapable law of 
personality that the person who always 
looks at himself and nothing else, who 
always thinks of himself and nothing 
else, finally comes to the place where he 
can no longer endure the sight or the 
thought of himself. He goes mad and 
cracks up. Evidently the one thing we 
cannot stand indefinitely and stay sane 
is ourself alone. Life must find a focus, 
an absorbing interest, outside itself, or 
it goes to pieces. We are made for 
something beyond self. And the final, 
all-inclusive focus beyond the self is 
God. I firmly believe that one day we 
will see that so clearly that we will won- 
der why we missed its truth for so 
long. 


There Are Tests 


But meanwhile, many of us are miss- 
ing it, and steadily become the victims 
of our own self-centeredness. Trying 
desperately to make ourselves happy or 
secure or safe, we manage only to make 
ourselves miserable. We never realize 
that we are our own worst enemy. 
Either we don’t realize it or we are not 
honest enough to admit our real trouble. 

But there are tests. For instance: 
Are you  hyper-sensitive? or hyper- 
critical? Are you easily and frequently 
hurt? Do you feel everybody is against 
you? Have you ever asked, with hurt 
bitterness in your voice, ‘Why did God 
let this happen to me?”” Are you more 
vocal about your rights than about your 
responsibilities? Do you wake up in 
the morning and recall an old grudge, 
or go to bed at night wondering how 
you can “get even’? Do you ever find 
yourself envious of those who have more 
than you have, or jealous of those who 
have outstripped you? 

Do you worry too much about your 
health or your job or your income? 
(Most of us do!) Is your fear of Com- 
munism based on what it may do to 
your economic status or is it founded 
on some more moral and spiritual con- 
cern? Do you ever ask in the face of a 
difficult decision, ‘‘What ought I to do— 
God being what he is?’ Or do you 
always ask, “What is best for me— 
wanting what I want?” Do you in- 
variably try to find the “safest course 
of action’? or do you sometimes rise 
to that glorious level of self-abandon 
where you completely forget yourself? 

I suspect that most of us, when we 
are honest, would have to admit that 
on almost every count the score goes 
against us. If so, it means that we are 
becoming too self-centered. It means 


that deep down in the interior of our 
personality there is a fundamental self- 
centeredness which, going unchallenged 
and undisciplined, will become the seed- 
bed from which will eventually come 
the harvest of secondary causes which 
will contribute to our mental and moral 
crack-up. And it means that our hope 
for mental and moral and spiritual 
health lies in our recognition of this 
spiritual problem for what it is, and in 
learning to deal with it so as to achieve 
a mature, adult, and responsible disci- 
pline of our ego-centricity. That means 
God, not the self, at the center of life. 


Moral Wishy-Washiness 


But there is a second fundamental 
cause of personality crack-up. It is 
what I am calling MORAL AMBIV- 
OLENCE. In plain language that 
means moral wishy-washiness, trying to 
be two different persons in one, trying 
to go in two different moral directions 
at the same time, trying to maintain 
two conflicting loyalties at the same 
time. We just can’t get away with that 
indefinitely. Soon or later it will catch 
up with us; we will crack-up and go 
to pieces. Your mind, your character, 
your emotions, not even your physical 
health can stand that indefinitely. 

Here again the Bible and religion are 
older and wiser than modern psy- 
chiatry. Listen: ‘And Elijah came unto 
all the people and said, ‘How long halt 
ye between two opinions? If the Lord 
be God, follow him; but if Baal, then 
follow him Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve.’ ”’ 

In other words, “Make up your 
minds! You can’t go on like this: try- 
ing to hold on to two conflicting loyal- 
ties, waverly between two opinions, try- 
ing to move in opposite moral and 
spiritual directions. It will not only get 
you nowhere: but it will eventually de- 
stroy you. You can’t take it!’”’ Later 
Jesus had to say the same thing over 
again to his generation. “A man can- 
not be the servant of two masters at 
once . . You must serve God or Mam- 
mon: you cannot serve both.” To be 
sure, neither Elijah nor Jesus mentioned 
“moral ambivolence”’; but that is 
exactly what they were talking about. 
And they were saying the same thing: 
“Try that long enough, keep on with 
that indefinitely—and it will finally de- 
stroy you.” 

Well, that is what somebody who has 
a chance of being listened to needs to 
Say to our generation. ‘“You’d better 
make up your mind and stop this moral 
wishy-washiness. You’d better settle 
this inner warfare between conflicting 
loyalties before it cracks you wide open 
and you go to pieces. You’d better find 
something you believe worth dying for 
and then live for it with all your 
might.’ For that is one of our major 
diseases today, and one of those hidden 
causes of mental and moral crack-up. 





A Spiritual Vacuum 


A third cause of mental and moral 
crack-up is something that can best be 
called a SPIRITUAL VACUUM. By that 


I mean a spiritual poverty, a spiritual 
emptiness, a spiritual desert at the core 
of life. 

One of the most renowned psy- 
chologists of modern times is reported 
to have said that by far the majority 
of his patients that came to him in 
middle life had fallen sick mainly be- 
cause they had lost or forsaken the re- 
ligious convictions and spiritual moor- 
ings of their earlier years, and that, in 
his judgment, they would not recover 
mental health until and unless they re. 
covered the religious faith they had lost. 
But again, long before Dr. Jung said 
that, Hosea said this, ‘“My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge” (it 
was a knowledge of God they lacked); 
and the writer of Proverbs said, ‘““Where 
there is no vision the people perish” 
(it was a vision of God they lacked); 
and Jesus told that parable of the empty 
house being re-occupied by seven devils 
because it was empty, by which he was 
in fact saying, ‘“‘A man’s life is like that; 
it may be clean and well-kept, but if it 
be empty of God it becomes the dwelling 
place of demonic inhabitants.” 

That modern life and our contem- 
porary culture are essentially materialis- 
tic from core to circumference needs lit- 
tle other evidence than your own sen- 
sitive experience and intelligent obser- 
vation. At its cented is a spiritual 
vacuum. That fact plus this other co- 
inciding fact of unprecedented increase 
in mental illness must mean something. 
And one possible meaning is that the 
one contributes to the other. If that be 
true our hope for the recovery of mental 
and moral health lies in filling that 
spiritual vacuum, in populating that 
spiritual desert at the core of modern 
life. 

Such are the causes which a spiritual 
inquiry would reveal to lie at the root 
of our contemporary illness of mind and 
spirt—self-centeredness; moral ambiv- 
olence; and spirtual poverty. I 
realize as you do that this has been more 
diagnosis than remedy. But as I said 
at the beginning, until and unless we 
probe beneath the surface and apparent 
causes of our malady we will never find 
the right cure. If the causes are 
spiritual in nature it stands to reason 
that the remedy must be spiritual in 
nature. Those are the infections we 
must get at if we are to recover mental 
and moral health. One cause for hope 
is that by their very nature these in- 
fections are of a kind that each of us 
can get at in ourselves and deal with 
on our own. 

If you are willing to submit to radi- 
cal spiritual surgery administered by 
yourself with the grace of God, you can 
reduce by at least one this generation’s 
candidates for mental and moral crack- 
up, and so contribute to the recovery of 
mental and moral and spiritual health in 
our time. One by one we move toward 
mental crack-up and moral deteriora- 
tion. And one by one we will fore- 
stall it or recover from it. 

It is up to each of us as singly and 
alone we confront the judgment and 
mercy of God in Christ. 
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WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 








The Tremains of Mexico 


Of all the people about whom these 
sketches have been written, none rep- 
resent more truly (unless it be the Bill 
Millers of Iran who have represented 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, for more 
than thirty years while retaining their 
membership in the Southern Church) 
the spirit of the same than Martin and 
Mary Tremain, who with a Southern 
Presbyterian background, have repre- 
sented the Northern Presbyterian 
Church as missionaries both to Japan 
and to Mexico for the past quarter of a 
century. 

Fortunately, in Mexico there is just 
one Presbyterian Church. The seminary 
in Mexico City is supported by both the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
boards, as are all the other enterprises 
of the church. The representatives of 
both branches of the church sit together 
on the various boards of the national 
agencies, and all the activities of the 
National Church are cooperative. Well, 
how could it be different with such mis- 
sionaries as the Martin Tremains and 
the Clarence Bassetts, and the others 
of our Presbyterian family who labor 
together for Christ and with the Mexi- 
can people south of the border? 

Mr. Tremain is from Wilmington, N. 
C., where he grew up in the same crowd 
with Bill Cummings. He graduated 


from both Davidson College and Union 
Seminary of Virginia, and went out to 
Japan in 1923 under the Y. M. C. A. and 
remained in “Y’’ work until 1926. In 
1925 he was married to Mary Fraser 
Martin, of Flemington, Ga., who, after 
attending the Woman’s College in Dur- 
ham, the School of Religion in Durham, 
the Clavier School of Music, and the As- 
sembly’s Training School, had gone out 
to Japan to teach music and English 
in the Golden Castle Girl’s School in 
Nagoya under the former Executive 


Committee of Foreign Missions of the’ 


U. S. Church. 

In 1924 Martin Tremain applied to 
the Executive Committee of the U. §. 
Church to be appointed as one of its 
missionaries to Japan, but was told that 
there was no money available and asked 
to wait a year. A year later the same 
answer was given—‘‘No Money,” so at 
the request of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, he accepted appointment as one 
of its missionaries to Japan. While 
honeymooning and furloughing in the 
United States, Mr. Tremain was licensed 
and ordained by the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, and the Tremains re- 
turned to Japan in January, 1927. 

For 13 years these missionaries ren- 
dered an outstanding service in Japan, 
and they returned to the States just in 


time to miss Pearl Harbor in 1940. One 
of the novel missionary methods intro- 
duced by Mr. Tremain was the running 
of paid advertisements in the news- 
papers stating that anyone interested in 
the Christian gospel could receive in- 
struction in the same by writing to a 
given address. They would answer these 
requests by letter, then by visits, and the 
lending or giving of literature. For two 
years Mrs. Tremain was president of the 
Women’s Temperance and Purity Union 
of Japan. 


Unable to return to Japan, they went 
to Mexico in 1942 and were located at 
Tabasco in the southern part of the Re- 
public, where they started the Gulf 
Presbytery Bible Institute for lay 
workers. After four years in Tabasco, 
they accepted teaching positions in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Mexico City, where he now teaches 
Greek, church history and half of the 
music classes, and Mrs. Tremain teaches 
English, religious education, and the 
rest of the music. The Tremains have 
one daughter, Mary Fraser, who is now 
a student in Mary Washington College 
in Fredericksburg, Va. 


The Martin Tremains belong on the 
honor roll of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. They are not 
the only USA missionaries who are un- 
der the Northern Board because we of 
the Southern Church have not furnished 
our mission executives sufficient funds 
to send out to the foreign field all those 
fully-qualified, consecrated young peo- 
ple who are eager to go. 











Sharing is a Christian’s Joy 


YOUR CHURCH 


OFFERS THE OPPORTUNITY © 


Say YES To Your Faith March 5th 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY HAS ASKED: 


‘‘That March 5, 1950, be designated as Every Member Can- 
vass Day; and that the Canvass not be considered complete 
until every member has either made a pledge or has refused 
to make a pledge, after having the claims of the Church pre- 
sented to him in person by a representative of the church. 


The budget, your first Program of Progress money objective 


For literature write: 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
324 Church Street, Decatur, Ga. 


BUDGET 
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EDITORIAL 


The Brooklyn Court Decision 

All the facts, when available, may af- 
fect the situation, but from this point 
it appears that the recent decision by a 
Brooklyn Sapreme Court blazes a new 
trail in church-state relations in this 
country. 

According to a ruling of Justice Meier 
Steinbrink the proposed merger of the 
Congregational Christian Churches and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has been stymied. The Justice rules 
that the constitution and by-laws of the 
E&R church has some fundamental dif- 
ferences in beliefs, doctrines and prac- 
tices from those of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

Some leaders see far-reaching impli- 
cations in this court ruling, possibly af- 
fecting the validity of past mergers or 
requiring contemplated mergers to prove 
to a civil court that two churches have 
the same polity before they can proceed 
with their plans. 

The defendants asked Judge 
Steinbrink to eliminate the finding on 
this point from his declaratory judg- 
ment. If he does not do so, the case will 
be appealed, no doubt, to the Supreme 
Court. 
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have 


If so, it does not seem possible that 
Judge Steinbrink will be upheld. For 
the civil courts up to this time have al- 
ways ruled simply on the regularity of 
procedure, leaving purely ecclesiastical 
matters to the church itself. 

But even if Judge Steinbrink’s ruling 
should be upheld by the Supreme Court, 
it would not, so far as we can see, af- 
fect the reunion negotiations between 
our church and the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. For our church is not a loosely 
knit association of churches as is true 
in the case of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church, but a closely knit denomi- 
nation whose constitution provides for 
union with other churches according to 
a well-established procedure. 


Here’s What Young People Face 


Here is a nice problem to think about: 
Roman Catholic high school football 
teams in New Bedford, Mass., were for- 
bidden by their bishop to participate in 
night games. Games with other city 
high schools were then scheduled, with 
Catholic approval, on Sundays. Now the 
New Bedford Interchurch Council enters 
its protest against Sunday games. 
“Some of our Protestant boys will not 
be playing on high school teams in the 
future unless the school committee re- 
considers,”’ the ministers say. 

Although a_ representative of the 
school committee declares that the 
change to Sunday games was not caused 
by the bishop’s action, we think the sig- 
nificance of this incident is readily ap- 
parent. 


The Congregation’s Budget, 1950-51 





5. A TREND 


The last Assembly had its attention 
ealled to a supposed slackening of in- 
terest in the causes of the General As- 
sembly—at least those who read page 
5 of the Stewardship Committee’s re- 
port saw it. 

A study of the giving of the church 
during the past 20 years (before the 
Program of Progress) shows an in- 
crease of 38% to Assembly’s causes, 
66% to synods’ and 92% to 
presbyteries’ causes. During this time 
the agencies which receive most of the 
Assembly’s benevolences showed these 
World Missions, 10%; 
Home Missions, 11%. 

On a per capita basis, it is shown 
that there was a 5c per capita decrease 
to all Assembly causes, while synod 
causes increased 72c per capita and 
presbyteries’ 47c. Meanwhile, giving 
to World Missions decreased 58c per 
capita and Assembly’s Home Missions, 
22c. 

rifts to World Missions during the 
first year of the Program of Progress 
did not overcome this lag but showed 
a 34c per capita decrease for the 20- 
year period. 

While, twenty years ago, 42% of the 
chureh’s gifts went to benevolences, 
now the figure has dropped to 38%, 
according to these figures—before the 


causes, 


increases: 


Program of Progress. This leaves out, 
of course, building expense. 

“This trend, if continued,” says the 
Stewardship report,’ will disrupt the 
entire work of the General Assembly.” 


The Reorganization 





29. BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


The agencies affected more than any 
others in the 1949 reorganization by 
the General Assembly were probably 
those which are now brought together 
under the Board of Church Extension. 
Before that we had: 

An Executive Committee of Home 

Missions; 

Assembly Committees on: 

Evangelism 
Negro Work 
Christian Relations 


A permanent Committee on Radio 
These have now been brought to- 


gether as divisions under a new Board 
of Church Extension. In addition, as 
we have seen, Sunday school extension 
and the Defense Service Council are to 
be transferred April 1 to the Missions 
Divisions of this Board. 

One of the chief objectives of the ad 
interim committee studying our organi- 
zation was to consolidate agencies wher- 
ever possible. It was felt by the com- 
mittee that these were all parts of the 
church extension effort and _ could 
rightly be consolidated. 

The new Board has 18 members, with 
each of the former committees electing 
three of their former members; in the 
case of the Missions committee six were 
named. 

The staff of this Board is now as fol- 
lows: 

BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION: 
Vernon S. Broyles, executive secretary. 

Division of Missions: Claude H. 
Pritchard, secretary; James M. Carr, 


secretary, Town and Country Church 
Department; Charles H. Gibboney, edu- 


cational secretary; G. B.. Strickler, 
treasurer. 
Division of Negro Work: Alex R. 


Batchelor, secretary. 

Division of Christian Relations: John 
H. Marion, secretary. 

Division of Evangelism, H. H. Thomp- 
son, secretary. 

Division of Radio: 
ander. 


John M. Alex- 


Each of these divisions has, or will 
have, a Council to adise it concerning 
its particular responsibilites. As in 
other cases, these Councils serve as sub- 
committees of the Board itself. 

This readjustment returned Negro 
Work to a relationship to the Home 
Missions responsibility which it had be- 
fore it was set up separately a few 
years ago. It puts evangelism where 
many have long thought it belonged-— 
as an arm of church extension. It re- 
lates the new agencies on radio and 
Christian relations in a setting in which, 
by joint planning and by correlated 
services, these and all other works as- 
signed this Board can be made much 
more efficient and effective. 

NEXT WEEK—Radio. 
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Hurry, Boys, the Blueprint’s Getting Yellow 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Never ask why the past was better 
than the present: that is a foolish ques- 
tion.’—Ecclesiastes 7:10. 


not over 12,000 miles from where 

you are sitting, when Grandpapa 
was Papa, the officers met and after due 
deliberation (as is the Presbyterian cus- 
decided to build a new church. 
They even went so far as to have a 
blueprint made. From that day to this 
the church has wrangled, off and on, 
about the actual building of the new 
church. Meanwhile styles in ecclesias- 
tical architecture have changed, the 
community has changed somewhat and 
even the church has undergone some 
alterations in size and membership. All 
the time, however, the people really in- 
tended building. And the other day they 
got around to it. At least they reached 
the point of examining the blueprint 
again. It is now 24 years old. So as 
the first step, they decided on a new 
blueprint. The building is still in the 
talking stage, not a spadeful of dirt has 
been moved; but anyhow they have a 
new blueprint. 

That is progress. Not progress the 
passer-by can see, not progress the local 
paper can report, but progress all the 
same. It is the first requisite to any 
constructive endeavor, that the blue- 
print for it shall be up to date. For 
what was the church doing all these 


I’ A CERTAIN CHURCH, probably 


tcm) 


years? There was discussion, on and 
off, about whether the plan for the 
church was practical; but they were 


arguing about Grandpa’s plan, not their 
own. All the arguments were beside 
the point; for both those who did, and 
those who did not, favor going ahead 
with the construction, were really dis- 
cussing whether they should go ahead 
with a plan none of them really wanted. 
From now on the debate can be more 
realistic (unless they run it on for an- 
other quarter century), for now they 
are talking about the plan this genera- 
tion made and thinks good. 


NE POINT of this story is that our 
ideals themselves need to be 
brought up to date. We some- 

times get into wrangles about whether 
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certain ideals are practical, whether they 
are being violated, and so forth; but 
we ought now and again to take a look 
at the ideal itself and see whether it is 
what we really want. 

For instance, consider the home. 
There is a real breakdown here, but 
some of the reported breakdown is not 
real. In the days of Grandpa (or Great- 
great-Grandpa) the blueprint for the 
home was the Old Testament patriarchal 
family. Now the home of today does 
not resemble Abraham’s very closely. 
But that does not necessarily mean that 
the home has broken down. It may not 
look like the old blueprint; but we 
have a new blueprint, based on the New 
Testament, based on Christ’s concept of 
womanhood and of childhood. In dis- 
cussing the home, let us be sure we 
are comparing it with the new blue- 
print, not the old. 


R CONSIDER government in gen- 
eral. The blueprint for this once 
was laid out on the simple lines 

of ‘police power.’’ That is, every man 
was to do as he liked, and the govern- 
ment would step in only when he could 
prove that he was being seriously in- 
jured. The government of our country 
or state today certainly violates the old 
blueprint, and great is the outcry about 
it. But orators, even intelligent and 
serious orators, get nowhere with the 
voters by denouncing the ‘welfare 
state.”’ The fact is, the people like it. 
By Grandpa’s blueprint, the government 
is moving in the wrong direction when 
it goes into such matters as public edu- 
cation, old age pensions, workmen’s 
compensation acts, price supports, the 
regulation of rents, and so on. Buta 
new blueprint is being drawn up, and 
its guiding line is that ‘‘the welfare of 
man is the task of the state.’”’ By that 
blueprint the government (provided it 
can afford it) is not on the wrong lines 
when it tries to be something more than 
a policeman. 

Again, in international relations, our 
old blueprint was White Supremacy. We 
had extra-territoriality in China, we 
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went and ran their country for the 
Indians and the Indonesians and every- 
body else we could lay our hands on. 
We put up a statue to Raffles in Singa- 
pore. But now Raffles does not look 
exactly the hero; the Indonesians and 
Indians and Chinese have decided to 
run their own countries, and we have 
to let them do it whether we like it or 
not. We point with alarm, we deplore, 
et cetera. But we keep thinking all 
the time of Grandpa’s blueprint. It just 
isn’t there any more. A new blueprint 
in international relations is being widely 
used, though some of us have not waked 


up to it; we should be more familiar 
with it, for it is strikingly like one 
we have used ourselves: Government 


by Consent of the Governed. Looked 
at by the old blueprint, things are pretty 
bad. Looked at by the new one, the 
state of the world is in many ways bet- 
ter than it used to be. 


HEN ARE IDEALS relative? 

That depends on whether you 

mean basic ideals, or working 

plans. The basic ideal, when it is 
good, is unchanging. Grandpa’s blue- 
print expressed, for his day and his com- 
munity, the ideal of worship; so does 
our new one. The trouble with Grand- 
pa’s blueprint is not that it does not ex- 
press the basic ideal, the trouble is that 
it does not express it in terms of our 
needs now. So it is with the home, so 
it is with all human institutions. The 
basic ideals do not change; but our own 
generation faces the responsibility of ex- 
pressing those ideals on lines which we 
in our time have the right to call good. 
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Memphis Churches 


Prepare for Advance 
TENNESSEE NEWS LETTTR 


The Protestant churches of Memphis 
have conducted their first, interdenomi- 
national, city-wide census. 
Sponsored by the council of 
churches and directed by Lyle Newman 
of Indianapolis, the canvass, by early 
figures, shows between 200,000 and 
210,000 white persons in the area 
visited. Approximately 5,500 workers 
did the visiting on January 15. Con- 
tacts were estimated at 78 to 890 per 
cent of this number. Information from 
these cards is now being compiled at 
Idlewild Presbyterian church, the cen- 
sus headquarters. This effort will be 
followed in March by a city-wide visita- 
tion evangelism program and later in 
the year by a five-day preaching mis- 
sion. 


religious 
city 


Long-time Goal of Hospital 
For Children Is in Prospect 

A long dream of the women’s social 
and welfare organizations, the Le Bon- 
heur children’s hospital, will become a 
reality in Memphis. The hospital, one 
of the finest of its kind in the coun- 


try, will cost approximately $1,870,000, 
with the federal government furnishing 
52 per cent of the cost, or $972,400, 
and the state, 24 per cent, $448,800. 
The remainder will be provided locally. 
In a generous demonstration of cooper- 
ative endeavor, the Crippled Children’s 
Hospital on Lamar donated $200,000, 
leaving only $248,800 to be raised, of 
which $135,820 has already been 
pledged. The rest must be provided by 
February 28 in order to receive state 
and federal funds. 


Greater Proportion of Negro 
Teachers Shown to Have Degrees 


More Negro teachers in Tennessee 
public schools have degrees, in propor- 
tion, than do white teachers. This is 
reported by the State Education De- 
partment. In the county school sys- 
tem, Negro women teachers are paid 
slightly more than white teachers, ac- 
cording to a survey of the 1948-49 
school year. Teaching salaries are more 
attractive to Negroes, who have fewer 
job opportunities elsewhere, according 
to Harry Carter, assistant education 
commissioner, who made the report. 
Bachelor degrees are held by 1,285 of 
the 2,943 white men teachers and by 
3,342 of the 11,785 women teachers in 
the county systems. Among Negro 
teachers in the same systems, 233 of 
the 365 men and 617 of the 1,594 wo- 
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men hold bachelor degrees. A similar 
pattern is shown in the city systems, 


Movie Censors Expects to Keep 
On Banning “Unsuitable” Films 
Legal action is threatened in Mem. 
phis if the movie, “Imitation of Life,” 
is banned. Budd Rogers, of Realart 
pictures, says he wil resort to the courts 
if the Memphis and Shelby County 
Censor Board does not allow showing 
of the re-issued film. Although a re 
cent State Supreme Court opinion jp- 
dicated that censors cannot legally bar 
films solely because of racial angles, 
Lloyd Binford, chairman of the censor- 
ship board, said, “This doesn’t bother 
me a bit. [I will continue to ban pic- 
tures which [I think are not in the pub- 
lic good, for both white and Negro 
races.” 


Southern Baptists Want 
Two More Seminaries 


Erection of two new theological semi- 
naries in 1951 has been approved by 
the executive commitee of the Southern 
Baptist Convention in Nashville. The 
plan, calling for a new seminary in the 
Far West and another in the South- 
east, will be voted on at the annual 
convention in Chicago in May. Beney- 
olence receipts during 1949 were $600,- 
000 more than in the year before. The 
total for 1249 was $9,471,777, with 
more than $4,660,000 going to world 
missions. Texas Baptists, with $1,000,- 
000, gave the largest amount to the 
cooperative budget. .A_ Baptist 
preacher told the state Baptist conven- 
tion that a world threatened by Com- 
munism and “evils in other forms” 
looks to the Baptists to save it. George 
Ragland of Lexington, Ky., pointed to 
“grave sins in the church and in the 
state” and said “it is the Baptists who 
are the hope of oppressed peoples.” 


Miscellany 
The Church of God in Christ (Negro) 
42nd annual convocation began in Mem- 
phis on Thanksgiving Day and con- 
tinued 24 hours a day for 21 days. 
. Tennessee divorces dropped from 
18,916 in 1946 to 8,292 in 1948 . 
The Tennessee Department of Educa- 
tion will spend $7,500,000 on a build- 
ing program next year. .The pub- 
lic has a right to protest the renewal 
of any retail liquor store license when 
the old permit expires each January 1, 
says the state’s commissioner. ... 
Memphis Baptists have voted to buy 118 
acres 16 miles from the city to be de- 
veloped as recreation grounds for their 
young people. They are also consider- 
ing building a parochial school. The 
Lutherans now have such a _ school. 
.The Second Presbyterian church 
building has been bought by the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal church and 
named Clayborn Temple. 
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Planting a Church in a Pagan City 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 26 


Acts 18:1, 8-11; II Corinthians 6:147:1 


I. What Paul Faced 


“After this,’’ Luke tell us, Paul “‘left 
Athens and went to Corinth.” 

It was after the most humiliating ex- 
perience he had ever known. On his 
frst misssionary journey Paul had been 
driven out of Antioch of Pisidia, he 
had barely beaten the stones out of the 
city in Iconium, he had been stoned 
and dragged out for dead in Lystra. 
None of these experiences seemed to 
faze him; he returned to these cities 
while it was still unsafe to show him- 
self publicly, ‘‘strengthening the souls 
of the disciples, exhorting them to con- 
tinue in the faith, and saying that 
through many tribulations we must 
enter the kingdom of God.” (Acts 
14:22.) 

After a brief stay in Syrian Antioch 
he had revisited the churches in Galatia, 
founded on his previous journey, and 
then, after a period of uncertainty, 
crossed the Hellespont into Macedonia. 
In Philippi he was cruelly scourged and 
thrust into prison; in Thessalonica, a 
mob assaulted the house where he was 
staying, and only his absence saved him 
from serious bodily harm; his enemies 
followed him to Beroea and incited the 
crowds until his friends thought it best 
to send him out of the city. All of 
this Paul took in his stride. 


It may seem strange at first that he 
was so greatly affected by his experi- 
ences in Athens. It was one of the few 
cities in which he preached where there 
was no persecution. In this cultured 
atmosphere, the intellectual center of 
the Roman empire, physical violence 
was out of place. After he had preached 
for a while in the city square, where 
representatives of the various schools 
of philosophy vied for the attention of 
the populace, Paul was invited to pre- 
sent his gospel before the supreme 
court of Athens. Before that brilliant 
assemblage he preached Jesus, his res- 
urrection, and the judgment to come. 

A few of those who heard him be- 
lieved, but the larger part were indiffer- 
ent or openly contemptuous. ‘‘ Some 
mocked, but others,’’ concealing their 
scorn under a thin veneer of politeness, 
said, ‘““‘We will hear you again about 
this.” So Paul went out from among 
them. He was used to hatred and to 
open opposition, but not to indiffer- 
ence and contempt. And he had less 
tangible results to show for his labors 
here than in @ny other city in which 
he had labored. When he came to 
Corinth we find for the first time the 
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note of discouragement. As he himself 
later reminded the Christians in this 
city, ‘I was with you in weakness and 
in much fear and trembling.” (I Cor. 
2:3.) 

Perhaps it was not only the experi- 
ence which lay behind him, but also the 
difficulty of the task which lay ahead. 
Corinth was a rich, cosmopolitan, cul- 
tured city, noted for its frivolity and 
flagrant immorality. No wonder Paul 
was low in spirits when he came to 
Corinth. But there was no thought of 
turning back. ‘‘When I came to you, 
brethren,” he reminded them, “I did 
not come proclaiming. .the testi- 
mony of God in lofty words or wisdom. 
For I decided to know nothing among 
you except Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied. And I was with you in weakness 
and in much fear and trembling; and 
my speech and my message were not 
in plausible words of wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and power.” 
(I Cor. 2:1-4) 

In Acts, Luke tells us how he went 
about his task. 


Il. What Paul Did 


First, he had to earn his daily bread. 
Fortunately every Jewish lad was 
taught a trade, and Paul was skilled 
as a tentmaker. Soon after he arrived 
in the city, he fell in with a Jewish 
fellow-craftsman, named Aquila, who, 
with his wife, Priscilla, had lately come 
from Rome. It is not certain, but very 
probable that both were already Chris- 
tians. Community of race and faith 
and calling drew them to Paul and Paul 
to them. The Apostle took lodging in 
their house and worked along with 
Aquila. We might note that the friend- 
ship now begun ripened through the 
years, and that Priscilla and Aquila, 
like Paul, continued to labor strenously 
for the Lord. 

In spite of the fact that Paul was 
kept busy with his trade and at times 
was actually in want (II Cor. 11:9), 
he found time to advance the interests 
of his Master. Every Sabbath he at- 
tended the synagogue worship and 


sought to persuade (this is the force 
of the Greek tenses) both Jews and 
Greeks. (Is it possible for a man to- 
day to work at his trade and witness 
for Christ? How?) 

The second stage of his work began 
when Silas and Timothy came down to 
him from Macedonia. Encouraged by 
their presence and aided by a substan- 
tial gift which they had brought from 
the church in Philippi, Paul testified 
with renewed vigor that Jesus was the 
Messiah, whom the prophets had fore- 
told. When the Jews opposed his mes- 
sage and railed against the Lord, he 
shook out his raiment in characteristic 
Jewish fashion and declared roundly 
that he was done with them. 

Paul left the synagogue, but he did 
not go alone. Several prominent mem- 
bers of the Jewish congregation accom- 
panied him. One of these was Crispus, 
the ruler of the synagogue. Another 
was Titus Justus, a God-fearing Gentile, 
whose house adjoined the synagogue. 
He put his home at the disposal of the 
church, and Paul continued to prose- 
cute his ministry among the Gentiles, 
a goodly number of whom finally came 
to believe. 

As Paul continued his ministry new 
obstacles arose. We are not told what 
all these difficulties were, but it is plain 
that his life was in danger, and that 
the accumulation of troubles almost 
overwhelmed him. At the critical mo- 
ment his Master spoke to him in a 
vision: “Stop being afraid, keep on 
speaking (this is the force of the Greek 
tenses), and do not hold thy peace, for 
I am with thee and I have much peo- 
ple in this city.” 

The form of this exhortation makes 
it clear that Paul was afraid, that he 
was ready to throw in the sponge with 
his work still half-undone. Fortunately 
he did not yield to this temptation, but 
found strength in the Lord to continue 
in spite of the difficulties and dangers. 
Luke adds very significantly that he 
dwelt there a year and six months teach- 
ing the word of God among them. 

When he was finally forced to re- 
tire (after the usual riot) he left be- 
hind him a group of believers. Accord- 
to Paul’s own statement, ‘“‘not many 

.were wise according to worldly 
standards, not many were powerful, not 
many were of noble birth” (I Cor. 1:26). 
The inference is that there were some. 
But on the whole they came from those 
whom we would call the masses. As 
Paul said, ‘God chose what is foolish 
in the world to shame the wise, God 
chose what is weak in the world to 
shame the _ strong.” (I Cor. 1:27) 
Some of them had had very low moral 
standards. As Paul wrote later to the 
church: “Do not be deceived; neither 
the immoral, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor homo-sexuals, nor thieves, 
nor the greedy, nor drunkards, nor re- 
vilers, nor robbers will inherit the king- 
dom of God. And such were some of 
you. But you were washed, you were 
consecrated, you were justified in the 
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name of the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ (I Cor. 
6:10-11) But though they had received 
the germ of the new life, they were 
not yet perfected by any means. As 
Paul’s letter makes abundantly clear 
the church was split into factions 
(1:11f,) some were openly immoral 
(5:1f), some were guilty of fraud 
(6:8), some questioned the fundament- 
als of the faith (15:12f). And yet 
there were at least a few true believers, 
a comparative handful in the midst of 
this wicked pagan city who had set their 
feet in the way of righteousness, and 
it was this tiny seed which bore the 
promise of the future. 

In many ways our task is much 
easier than Paul’s. We have back of 
us a long Christian tradition. Approxi- 
mately half of our people are at least 
nominal members of the church, and 
among them are many deeply conse- 
crated souls, committed to the Chris- 
tian way of life. But that is only a 


part of it. As John R. Ewers has writ- 
ten in the “Twentieth Century Quar- 
terly”’: 


“Cities have slums, enticing drinking 
places, low types of amusement, enor- 
mous wealth, dire poverty, wicked peo- 
ple, but also beautiful homes, fine 
churches, universities, good sports and 
good people. Having been in most of 
the leading cities of our own land as 
well as those of Europe I would say 
that cities possess much more good 
than evil, much that rather helps than 
hinders, much that stimulates rather 
than depresses. But it is also true that 
there is an atmosphere of materialism, 
of indifference, and of indulgence which 
is deadily. It is the paganism that gets 
you—the selfishness, the crime, the 
cruelty, the mad seeking for pleasure, 
the drinking, the lust, the sordid world- 
liness (lack of spiritual interests).” 


The press, the radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures, advertisements, commer- 
cialized amusements, newspapers, maga- 
zines, novels, too frequently the 
schools, are developing a type of cul- 
ture in which religion plays a very in- 
significant role. It becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for the church to reach the 
non-churched, particularly if they do 
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not have a religious background. And 
it seems that at least half of our pop- 
ulation, even in the rural areas, are 
growing up with little if any religious 
training. What are Christians to do in 
a situation like this? We can look this 
week at only one of Paul’s suggestions. 


Ill. What Paul Urged 


“Come out and be separate from 
them,”’ is what Paul urges in II Co- 
rinthians 6:17. One of the parties in 
the church in Corinth claimed that it 
was quite proper for them to mingle 
freely with pagans and indulge in pa- 
gan practices, including their idolatrous 
feasts which were intimately connected 
with immorality. Paul urges them not 
to be ‘“mismated with unbelievers” 
(6:14). He refers not merely to mar- 
riages, though this is certainly included, 
but to ‘‘every kind of union in which the 
separate character and interests of the 
Christian lose anything of their distinc- 
tiveness and integrity.’’ Business part- 
nerships and social intercourse would 
be invoived as well as the home. 

There is, he points out, a funda- 
mental distinction between righteous- 
ness and iniquity, light and darkness, 
Christ and Belial (a name for the 
Devil), a believer and an unbeliever, a 
temple of God and one of idols. The 
distinction between believers and un- 
believers was greater then in pagan 


Rome than it is today in America, 
where civilization has been influenced 
by the teachings of Christ, but the 


standards of the world are still quite 


different from the standards of Christ. 
The contrast in Paul’s day was so great 
that he urges those who love Christ 
to withdraw from their pagan associa- 
tions and form a new society of their 
own. They are to have no compromis- 
ing connection with anything that is 
alien to God. 

This principle would have slightly dif- 
ferent application in pagan Rome, in 
communistic Russia, and in semi-Chris- 
tian America. In what sense are we 
to come out from them and be a sepa- 
rate people? Should we separate our- 
selves from non-Christian society, or 
from non-Christian customs in society? 
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What are some of these non-Christian 
customs? What are some of the “up. 
clean things’ which we are forbidden 
to touch? Is taking a drink a harm- 
less social custom in which we can 
safely indulge? Should one be ashamed 
to refuse if his principles forbid? 4 
consecrated Christian will separate him- 
self from all that is unclean. 

This is the negative aspect of the 
matter. More positively we are to re- 
member that our bodies are intended 
to be temples of the living God (II Cor. 
6:16). ‘“‘To say that we are temples of 
God is not to use a figure of speech,” 
says Marcus Dods. 


“It is the temple of stone that is 
the figure; the true dwelling place of 
God is man. In nothing can God re- 
veal himself as he can in man. Through 
nothing else can he express so much 
of what is truly divine. It is not a 
building of stone which forms a fit 
temple for God; it is not even the 
heaven of heavens. In material nature 
only a small part of God can be seen 
and known. It is in man, able to choose 
what is morally good, able to resist 
temptation, to make _ sacrifices for 
worthy ends, to determine his own char- 
acter; it is in man whose own will is 
his law; and who is not the mere me- 
chanical agent of another’s will, that 
God finds a worthy temple for himself.” 


Since God has promised to be our 
Father, to send his Spirit into our lives, 
we are to ‘‘cleanse ourselves from every 
defilement of body and spirit (note that 
we may be defiled in either one or the 
other), and make holiness perfect in 
the fear of God.” 

How are we to go about winning 
our semi-Christian, semi-pagan cities 
for Christ? There are many different 
ways in which the problem can be at- 
tacked. But this one is basic. We will 
never win the victory for Christian 
ideals if there is no difference between 
Christians and non-Christians on Sun- 
day, but also during the other days of 
the week, in the home, in the office, on 
the golf links, and in ‘‘society.”’ 

The gospel took hold in Corinth and 
grew despite the tremendous opposition 
which it faced. It has by no means 
spent its power in “Christian’’ America. 
All we need is men who will let God’s 
Spirit dwell within them; who will let 
the Master use them, as Paul did in Co- 
rinth, in spite of all the discourage- 
ments. 


“Discipline our bodies, O God, that 
we may be fit to serve in Thy ranks; 
discipline our minds that we may be 
trained to see the lure of evil; disci- 
pline our souls that we may be alert 
to the glamor of temptation; discipline 
our spirits that we may be ready to 
oppose the hosts of iniquity. Keep us 
ever mindful that we might fall. Help 
us not to be weary in well-doing. Make 
us always diligent in righteousness, and 
invite us to follow after sobriety. 
Strengthen us to buffet our bodies and 
fashion them according to thy holy will. 
Amen.” (From the 20th Century Quar- 
terly). 

. 

(Titles and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re 
ligious Education. Scripture Quotations 
from the Revised Standard Version.) 
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BIBLE STUDY FOR MARCH 5 





Ephesus, a Center of Christian 


Influence 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 5 


Lesson Text: Acts 19:1, 8-10, 18-20; 


The City of Ephesus 


This metropolis, which Paul visited 
on his 3rd missionary journey, ranked 
after Rome, Alexandria and Antioch as 
the fourth city in the Empire, and was 
the capital of Asia, which was the Em- 
pire’s richest and most populous pro- 
yince. It was a lively seaport at the 
mouth of the river Cayuster, on the 
main route that traversed the Roman 
Empire, and an outlet for all the rich 
commerce of the East. It was proud 
of its library, its baths, its stadium, 
and its magnificent open-air theatre, 
which seated almost 25,000 people and 
was one of the largest in the ancient 
world. But its chief glory was its tem- 
ple to Artemis (called Diana by the 
Romans), which was regarded as one 
of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. Enormous in size, built. of mar- 
ble and ivory, cyprus and cedar, adorned 
with priceless works of art by some 
of the world’s greatest artists, it had 
been more than two hundred years in 
building and attracted hordes of visi- 
tors from all over the world. 

They came not only to gaze and wor- 
ship but also to enjoy the dubious plea- 
sures which it provided. Fugitives fled 
to it for safety. Rich men deposited 
their money in its coffers for safe keep- 
ing. Business men, cities and kings 
borrowed from it for their needs. An 
army of priests and their helpers, both 
men and women, many of whom were 
temple prostitutes, belonged to it; and 
the majority of the Ephesians gained 
support from it in one way or another. 

Inside the temple was an image to 
the goddess Diana, which was said to 
have fallen from heaven. Little models 
of the central shrine with a replica of 
this image were made by the silver 
merchants and sold for souvenirs to 
visitors. In no other city where Paul 
labored was a heathen cult so well or- 
ganized, active, and powerful, so inter- 
twined with the wealth and power of 
the city. 


Paul's Labors in Ephesus 


How could Paul win a city like this 
for Jesus? There were no missionary 
societies to support him, as we have 
now, so he had to earn his own liv- 
ing. Fortunately he knew how to make 
cloth for tents and could get a job 
wherever he went. Every day during 
his three years stay in Ephesus he 
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Two discussions of the weekly Sun- 
day school lesson are provided this 
week in order to set the schedule 
ahead further. This will enable 
teachers and class members to have 
the paper in advance of the former 
accustomed date. 











toiled at the loom from daybreak or 
before until late afternoon. As he 
later reminded the elders of the Ephe- 
sian church, ‘‘You know well enough 
that these hands of mine provided for 
my needs and my companions. I showed 
you in every way that by hard work 
like that we must help those who are 
weak and remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, who said, ‘To give is hap- 
pier than to get.’”’” (Goodspeed and 
Moffatt. ) 

The late afternoons which the Greeks 
devoted to relaxation, athletics, the 
theatre and the like, and no doubt many 
of the evenings, too, were spent by 
Paul in preaching, teaching, talking 
with inquirers, counseling with church 
members, and discussing the various 
problems of the church. After he was 
forced out of the synagogue, Paul rented 
the lecture hall of a private school con- 
ducted by a man named Tyrannus. This 
hall became the headquarters of the 
church. People came here from all 
parts of Asia, and gradually under the 
apostle’s direction, the gospel spread 
throughout the province. 

But Paul was not satisfied to talk 
only with those who sought him out 
in the lecture room of Tyrannus. When 
his labors here were ended, he went 
out and visited from house to house as 
long as time permitted, talking to every- 
one whom he met about Jesus. In this 
way he won new converts to the gospel 
and strengthened believers in the faith 
(Acts 20:20). 


The Black Art 


In addition to the kind of work that 
we have mentioned, Paul found time to 
heal some of those who were sick. He 
did not have the power that Jesus had 
to heal all of those who were brought 
to him. But in Ephesus he was given 
power to work miracles. No doubt there 
was a reason for this. 

Ephesus was noted for its devotion 
to the black art. Its streets swarmed 


with magicians and sorcerers whe 
preyed on the cfedulous and took ad- 
vantage of the unwary. It was com- 
monly believed that demons took pos- 
session of men’s bodies. Some of their 
victims were sick, some paralyzed, some 
deaf and dumb, and some we would 
call half-witted or crazy. Men who 
cast demons out of such people were 
called exorcists. They waved their 
arms, went through various grotesque 
antics, pronounced formulas of incanta- 
tion (built around some magical name) 
and sometimes the demons were driven 
out and the diseases dispelled. 

Perhaps God gave Paul in Ephesus 
powers which he did not always pos- 
sess so that he could show up these 
greedy insolent miracle mongers. At 
any rate Luke tells us that “God did 
extraordinary miracles by the hands of 
Paul, so that handkerchiefs or aprons 
were carried away from his body to 
the sick”? (19:11). Some of the stroll- 
ing Jewish exorcists who went from city 
to city healing people and casting out 
demons, when they saw the wonderful 
cures which Paul performed, decided 
that there must be some especial po- 
tency in the name of Jesus and began 
to weave it into their charms. 

One day seven brothers, sons of a 
Jewish high priest named Sceva tried it 
on a demoniac with disastrous results. 
The spirit said, ‘‘Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know, but who are you?” And the 
man jumped on them, tore their clothes 
off them, and beat them until they ran 
for their lives. 

The story spread through the city and 
people were greatly impressed. The re- 
sult was that scores of people came in- 
to the church and many of the Chris- 
tian people who had continued to prac- 
tice magic arts in spite of their bap- 
tism brought the incantations which 
they had purchased and burned them— 
so that others might not be tempted 
to use them—before a great crowd 
which gathered to see the sight. When 
they counted up the cost of the charms 
which had been destroyed, they found 
that it amounted to about $10,000, a 
large amount of money for that day. 

It is strange that civilized people 
were willing to spend so much for magi- 
cal incantations. It is even stranger 
that so many people today, in spite of 
all our scientific knowledge, still do the 
same. An article which appeared in 
one our magazines a few years ago 
said, ‘‘Fortune tellers are flourishing as 
they have not before in generations. 
The drawing of horoscopes, numbering 
of names, staring at glass balls, table 
tipping, and muttering over teacups 
find an increasingly large number of be- 
lievers.”’ It was estimated that in New 
York city alone $25,000,000 a year 
crossed the palms of clairvoyants. Since 
then business of this type has increased. 
There are more than 25,000 astrologers 
in the U. S. who claim that they can 
foretell the future by looking at the 
stars. One of our national magazines 
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reports that plain people are willing to 
pay seers up to $50 a*session to learn 
how to get rich, and rich peuple send 
their secretaries to find out how to 
stay that way. Customers include dip- 
lomats who want to know world policy 
trends and movie stars curious about 
box office statistics. The world hasn’t 
changed so much since Paul’s days af- 
ter all. We still need to fight super- 
stitution. 


Many Adversaries 


Paul met opposition in Ephesus as he 
had in every other place he had been. 
But here there was more of it. He 
was forced to leave the synagogue af- 
ter a stay of only three months 
(19:8-9). His enemies still did not 
leave him alone. Paul reminds the 
Ephesian elders some time later of the 
“trials which befell me through the plot 
of the Jews” (20:19). Writing to the 
Corinthians from Ephesus toward the 
end of his stay, he said, “I will stay 
in Ephesus until Pentecost, for a wide 
door for effective work has been opened 
to me, and there are many adversaries” 
(I Cor. 16:8-9). Sarlier in the same 
Epistle he tells us that he had fought 
with beasts in Ephesus (15:23). We 
do not know whether this means that 
Paul was actually forced to fight for 
his life in the arena, or whether he 
had to contend with men as fierce as 
animals and as ready to tear him to 
pieces. But his language in I Corin- 
thians 4:8-13 makes it clear that he 
underwent much more than we are told. 
Just as men doomed to die in the arena 
were exhibited before the audience be- 
fore they went to their death, so says 
Paul, 


“on 


10d has exhibited us. like men 
sentenced to death. .We have be- 
come a spectacle to the world. Fecal 
We (are held) in disrepute. . We 
hunger and thirst, we are ill-clad and 
buffeted and homeless, and we labor, 
working with our own hands. When 
reviled, we bless: when persecuted, we 
endure; when slandered, we try to con- 
ciliate; we have become, and are now, 
as the refuse of the world, the off-scour- 
ing of all things.” 


Luke describes only one scene out of 
many, the riot stirred up by a silver- 
smith named The Chris- 
tians were The 
demand for the silver shrines of Diana 
were suffering a corresponding de 
crease. Demetrius was concerned about 
his business. He called together his 
fellow-craftsmen, and, with the skill of 
a demagogue, played on the chords of 
financial interests and religion and pa- 
triotism. ‘‘Men,’” he said, ‘you know 
that from this business we have 
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wealth.” This was an appeal to their 
financial interests. ‘‘And you see and 
hear that not only at Ephesus, but al- 
most through all Asia, this Paul (the 
Greek would indicate that Demetrius 
spat out these words contemptuously) 
has persuaded and turned away a con- 
siderable company of people, saying 
that gods made with hands are not 
gods. “This was an appeal to their 
religious prejudices. ‘‘And there is 
danger not only that this trade of ours 
may come into disrepute but also that 
the temple of the great godess Artemis 
may count for nothing, and that she 
may even be deposed from her magni- 
ficence, she whom all Asia and the world 
worship.’”’” These last words were de- 
signed to arouse their patriotic fervor. 

His hearers rose up in wrath and 
cried out saying, ‘‘Great is Artemis of 
the Ephesians.’’ As usual in such cases, 
the private economic interests were 
carefully concealed. The people, how- 
ever, aroused to a religious frenzy, took 
up the cry, and soon the whole city 
was in a turmoil. Paul’s life was in 
danger, but fortunately his friends did 
not allow him to show himself. After 
some hours the mob was quieted by the 
town clerk, who reminded the people 
that Paul and his companions had not 
blasphemed against Artemis and that 
the courts were open, if Demetrius and 
his fellow-craftsmen had any legitimate 
grievance. The town-clerk was a level- 
headed man. As Frederick K. Stamm 
points out, ‘“‘We need such as he in the 
midst of our hysteria today.” Many 
men have had their reputations blasted 
in our own land in recent days by irre- 
sponsible scandal mongers (or heresy 
hunters) who do not dare to bring their 
charges before a responsible court. 

Paul, on this occasion, suffered no 
bodily harm, but now the church could 
advance more in his absence. After the 
uproar ceased Paul sent for his disci- 
ples and exhorted them, and taking 
leave of them he departed to go into 
Macedonia. 

Several years later Paul wrote from 
Rome to the believers in Ephesus to 
remind them of how Christians should 
live in a pagan environment. His words 
still have meaning for us. 


The Christian Way of Life, 
Ephesians 4:25-32 


1. A Christian will not lie, 4:25. 
“Falsehood,’”’ a modern moralist would 
say, “is a sin against the mutual trust 
on which civilized society rests.’”’ Paul 
said it long ago and still more forcibly. 
“It is absurd,” he says, ‘“‘that you 
should deceive one another, just as it 
would be absurd for the limbs of a 
body to play each other false.”’ (J. 
Armitage Robinson.) We are all mem- 
bers one of another, and lying makes 
it impossible for the social body to func- 
tion to the mutual advantage of all its 
members. 

Is falsehood common in our Ameri- 
ean life, in ordinary speech, in school 
examinations, in testimony before our 


courts, in advertising, in political cam. 
paigns? What is the Christian stand. 
ard in each case? 

2. A Christian will not harbor resent. 
ment, 4:26-27. ‘‘Be angry but do not 
sin; do not let the sun go down on 
your anger, and give no opportunity 
to the devil.”” The meaning is that 
an instinctive impulse to anger is natu- 
ral and not necessarily sinful; but to 
brood over it is to give the devil his 
chance. This advice not to cherish 
anger is good practical advice. Do 
Christians harbor resentment against 
their fellowmen? [I know some who 
are remarkably free from all such re- 
sentment even when they have been 
wronged. But not all of us measure 
up to this standard. 

3. A Christian will not steal, 4:28, 
“Let the thief no longer steal, but 
rather let him labor, doing honest work 
with his hands so that he may be able 
to give to those in need.” Here is a 
complete reversal of moral attitude. “In. 
stead of taking what is another’s, seek 
with the sweat of your brow to be in 
a position to give to another what you 
have honestly made your own.” Does 
this apply only to those who are 
branded as thieves in the eyes of the 
law? What about men who gamble, 
who speculate with other men’s money, 
who sell worthless securities, who rig 
the stockmarket, who keep prices arti- 
ficially high, who fail to render full 
services for value received? 

4. A Christian will not use speech 
that is corrupting, 4:29°30. What is 
evil talk? Profanity—is that all? What 
about unkind words, impure words, 
harmful gossip, reckless assertions, 
labels that we put on men and move- 
ments that we do not like, shady 
stories? If a Christian is present when 
such stories begin to be told, what 
should we do? Speech that is corrupt 
not only pulls down instead of build- 
ing up (edifying), but actually pains 
the Holy Spirit, says Paul. 

5. A Christian will not indulge bitter 
feeling, 4:31—5:2. This fifth injunc- 
tion, to put away bitterness and the 
quarreling and evil speaking to which 
it gives rise, is enforced by an appeal 
to the character and action of God him- 
self. You must forgive each other, 
says the Apostle, because God in Christ 
has forgiven you. But we are to fol- 
low the divine example not only in re- 
gard to forgiveness but also in regard 
to love. Take God as your pattern, 
says Paul; copy him, for you are his 
children whom he loves. Walk in love, 
therefore, as Christ loved us. We have 
all known such Christians. Why are 
there not more of them? 

Paul planted the church in Ephesus, 
but the church grew because of the 
quality of life which the gospel pro- 
duced. That was true in Paul’s day; 
it is also true in our own. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


KILLERS OF THE DREAM. _ By 
lillian Smith. W. W. Norton and Co., 
New York. 258 pp. $3.00. 

This is an attempt to psychoanalyze 
the white South in its dealing with the 
Negro, exploiting the basic concepts of 
sin, sex, and segregation. 

The main line of exposition begins 
with Authority and revival preachers 
making the body, all except the stomach, 
athing cf shame and repression. This 
queers the relation between the white 
nan and the white woman, and leads 
the white man to seek satisfaction from 
the uninhibited colored woman. His 
guilt is aggravated by three betrayals, 
involving three ghost’ relationships: 
white man with black woman, white 
man with mulatto child, white person 
with black nurse. The white man com- 
pounds his guilt in part by setting the 
white woman upon a pedestal and pay- 
ing her ostentatious court, but the 
lecherous wretch is so evil-minded he 
begins suspecting her of the same cross- 
race interests that have been his. When 
he reads the same thought in other 
white men he is ready to make of the 
Negro a Menace that must be kept down 
by whatever means lie at hand. In the 
end the white woman strikes at her 
chains by organizing to break down the 
Negro’s segregation, which she has come 
to see is a factor in her own unenviable 
social status. 

Miss Smith has words of condemna- 
tion for the Yankee, too, and recalls the 
bargain that sent Rutherford B. Hayes 
to the White House and left the South 
free to deal with the Negro unmolested. 
She traces the story of how the rich 
white has played the poor white against 
the Negro and allowed the poor white 
to call the tune in much of the spiritual 
culture of the South. 

There can be little doubt as to Miss 
&mith’s earnestness and sincerity, and, 
ina limited way, her theory illuminates 
certain aspects of racial behavior in the 
South. Like other Freudians, however, 
she attributes too much to guilt and 
mental conflict. I find it pretty far- 
fetched to interpret bird hunting and 
abuse of the soil in terms of sin, sex, and 
segregation. 

Miss Smith 
literary gifts, 
reader many 
file away. 





has rather remarkable 
and she has given the 
passages he will want to 
In the end, however, the fact 
that “‘there’s a lot in what she says” 
hardly atones for her playing down of 
alot more that’s more important for the 
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understanding of race relations in the. 
South. 
THOMAS HANCOCK GRAFTON. 
Staunton, Va. 


THE REUNION OF THE CHURCH, 
A Defence of the South India Scheme. 
By J. E. Lesslie Newbigin. Harper & 
Bros., New York. 192 pages. $3.00. 

This volume deals primarily with the 
“South India Scheme” for uniting the 
Christian bodies of that land, but the 
reader is constantly reminded of the 
bearing that ‘“‘“SScheme’”’ may have upon 
the reunion of all Christendom. The 
author, a Scottish Presbyterian, labored 
for many years to effect that reunion. 
Probably no one is better qualified than 
he to speak on this subject. 

For him there are two bases for the 
reunion of the church: a common faith 
in Jesus Christ, and a common mission- 
ary task of making him known to all 
mankind. ‘“‘The New Testament knows 
nothing of the church as a series of 
‘churches,’ voluntarily organized for the 
culture and practice of the religious 
life.” If that were the nature of the 
church, he thinks its disunity might be 
“deplorable but not scandalous.” 

The church is the new Israel, the 
Body of Christ, the Vine, the Temple 
of the living God. The ECCLESIA, the 
church in the New Testament, is an ex- 
clusive word, describing the Body of 
Christ. ‘‘Our problem is that there is 
a plurality of bodies each claiming to be 
that ecclesia.”” The root of this he 
locates in human pride and hypocrisy. 

“The Bible is not the story of ideas 
about God, but the story of the people 
of God. .. . Men are not redeemed from 
sin by having right ideas about God. 
They are redeemed when they meet him 
in his judgment and mercy.’ The 
church’s unity, he holds, is more than 
spiritual. Much that is purely “inward 
and spiritual’ may be purely private and 
selfish. There is but one Christ and one 
church. ‘The unity of the church is of 
its essence. That unity is a spiritual 
unity. It is also a corporeal unity.” 

The method of reunion, the standard 
of faith, the nature of the ministry, the 
sacraments, and the ecumenical move- 
ment are discussed in the last five chap- 
ters. 

This is a challenging book. 

W. D. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

John R. Williams, of Westminster 
church, Ft. Worth, Texas, has accepted 
a call to the Montreat, N. C., church 
effective March 1. 

W. R. Laws, Jr., Buechel, Ky., has ac. 
cepted a call to the First church, (USA), 
Columbus, Ind. 

Charles T. Campbell, minister of youth 
in the Corpus Christi, Texas, church has 
ben called to the Third church, Houston, 
Texas. 

Woodson P. Booth, Phelps, Ky., has 
accepted a call to Northside church, 
Gastonia, N. C., effective March 1. 

Collis S. McKinney, Seminole, Texas, 
has accepted a call to 
church, El Paso, Texas. 

Basil A. Murray, formerly of the First 
church (USA), Watseka, IIll., is now liv- 
ing at Dunbar, W. Va., and serving as 
stated supply of the Falls View ar 
Hugheston churches near Montgomery. 

Z. V. Myers from Morelia, Michoacan, 
Mexico, to % C. M. Madero 7, 
Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico. 

Faries J. McDaniel, Texas, 
senior at Austin Seminary, has accepted 
a call to the La Marque, Texas, church 
effective in June. 

John W. Young, business manager of 
Belhaven College, Miss., 
accepted a call to the Morgan 
Miss., church. 








Westminster 


Bassett, 


Houston, 


has 
City, 


Jackson, 


* FEb, 2. 
* byterian, US, missionary to go to Japan 


W. M. Boyce, of the First ARP 
church, Charlotte, N. C., assumed his 
duties as pastor of the Sardis Road 
ARP Church, on the eastern edge of 
Charlotte, February 15. Address Sardis 
Road, Route 2, Charlotte. 

H. Louis Patrick, of the First Asso- 
ciate Reformed Presbyterian church, 
Statesville, N. C., has been called to the 
First ARP church, Charlotte, N. C. 

R. L. Owen, Bellaire, Texas, super- 
intendent of home missions for Brazos 
Presbytery for the past ten years, has 
resigned on account of failing health. 
He will be succeeded by Malcolm L. 
Purcell, organizer and only minister of 
the fast-growing St. Andrews church in 
West University Place, Houston. 

J. M. Looney, Collins, Miss., has as- 
sumed his new duties at the Johnson 
Memorial church, 898 Hollywood Drive, 
Jackson, Tenn. 


DEATHS 

Robert E. McAlpine, 87, died at the 
home of his daughter in Arlington, Va., 
Dr. McAlpine was the first Pres. 


-in 1885. 
the 
Since 


He founded and taught in 
Golden Castle (Kinjo) College. 

1932 he had been honorably re- 
tired in this country. 

Edwin Holt Hughes, 83, Methodist 
bishop, died in Washington, D. C., Feb. 
12. 

Clyde R. McCubbins, 60, pastor of the 
Beersheba group of York, 
S. C., died Jan. 13. Before going to 
York, Mr. MeCubbins served the Frank- 


churches, 


lin, N. C., church, and earlier was pasgtg 
in Hugo and Altus, Okla. 

John Edwin Purcell, 65, died at 
Laurinburg, N. C., hospital February 
Dr. Purcell, directed the Assembly’ 
adult education and men’s work frop 
1924 to 1937, first in Chattanooga, the 
in Atlanta and finally in Richmond. 
had been in poor health since that tim 
and had made his home at Red Springs 
N. C. Before taking the direction 9 
the men’s work program he was pasto 
of the Purity church, Chester, S. C., ang 
then of St. Andrew’s in Wilmingtor 
N.C. 

Joseph Fort Newton, 73, leading Epis 


copal minister of Philadelphia, Pa., died 


Jan. 26. 

William T. Ahrenbeck, 77, died at his 
home in Houston, Texas, Jan. 21, Fo 
some years he served the Crowley, La, 
church, then at Hempstead, Texas. Sineg 
1930, honorably retired, he had made 
his home in Houston. 

Mrs. John Mack Walker, the former 
Annie Muller English, wife of the for- 
mer pastor of the Steele Creek Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., 
N. C., hospjital Feb. 8. 


died in an Asheville, ® 
Since Dr. Wal-§ 


ker’s retirement they had been living ® 


at Montreat. 

Lex W. Kluttz, 
attack at his home in Richmond, Va. 
Feb. 10. Mr. Kluttz had been exeeu- 


55, died of a heart™ 


tive director of religious activities for® 


the Second church 
1946. 
general secretary in 
Charlotte, N. C. 





They’re not worried... 


They’re happy!) 


in Richmond since | 
Before that he was the YMCA® 
Raleigh and in® 





That’s a Gift Annuity Agreement check from the Board | 


of Annuities and Relief. 


Her husband invested money in | 


Gift Annuities with this Board, and the wife will get regu- 


lar checks as long as she lives—no worry about when they 


4a 


will come, or if she'll receive them, or how much she'll 5 


get. 


is made. 


That’s all settled permanently when the investment 


Too, the money which he earned and invested 


with the Board will go on and on and on working for the 


Kingdom of God. 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Why not care for YOUR loved ones in the same wise manner? 





Address your inquiry today to: 


410 Urban Building 





THE BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 
William H. Hopper, Treasurer 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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GIFT ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 


are an excellent way 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 

















